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OTHAM IN HAILSHAM, 1590. 

The following transcript of a document in the possession 
of Mr. Henry Towner, of Uckfield, is of interest as showing 
that Otham in Hailsham which had belonged to Bayham 
Abbey was looked upon as a separate parish and that the 
holder of the tithes maintained a priest to officiate in the 
chapel there at different times after the dissolution of the 
monastery in 1526. The building of the chapel still exists 
and bears evidence of its former ecclesiastical status. 

W.B. 


Pevensey to wit TO ALL CHRISTIEN people to whome 
these presents shall come to be sene or read Wee the baylyff 
& Jurates of the towne & libertie of Pevemsey in the Countie 
of Sussex send greating in the lord as appertayneith KNOWE 
YEE that in the quenes maiesties court holden at Pevemsey 
aforeseid the nynthe day of this Instant moneith of Maye in 
the two & thirtie yere of the quenes maiesties Reigne yt 
nowe ys before us the seid baylyff and Jurates there the 
persons hereunder named & wrytten were sworne & severally 
examyned whoe sayd & annswere uppon their othes as 
followeith EDWARD Boedell of Halisham aged three [score] 
& tenne yere or thereabouts sworne & examyned sayeth uppon 
his othe that for this threescore yeres he hathe in his owne 
knowledge knowen Otham to be a parish and that there was 
& ys a chappell nowe there standing And that he this deponent 
hathe bene at service in the seid Chappell And that he did 
pull downe the aulter stone & founte stones in the seid Chappell 
And that the londes belonging to the mannore of Ottham 
(except Vearne Streat which liethe in the parish of Jevington 
and Heape Hale which lieth in the parish of Westham) have 
paid their tithes to Ottham & doe so still at this present And 
that Willyam Kentisley owner of the seid mannore of Ottham 
hathe kepte of his owne charge two prestes one after anoether 
to say servyce in the seid Chappell but what the first prestes 
name was he hathe forgott & whether the seid Willyam 
Kentisley did putt hyme then away he knoweth not And 
at that tyme there was at Halisham one Sir Thomas Meke 
vicar there and the seid Willyam Kentisley did agree with 
hyme to doe hyme & his howseholde service and so he went 
to Halisham to service And then afterwards this Sir Thomas 
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Meke died and then after hime came Sir Bucklond and then 
the seid Willyam Kentisley & he colde not agree for doeing 
hyme service and then he hired one Sir Pelham to doe hyme 
servyce at Ottham & so the seid Pelham continued there 
bothe to serve Willyam Kentisley the father whilest he lyved 
& after his discease John his sonne, heyre of the seid mannore 
of Ottham, but howe longe he knoweth not Of which John 
Kentisley as bothe owner & heyre of Ottham aforeseid after 
the death of Willyam his father one Mr. Jeames Gage esquyer 
did challenge the parson’s corn tithes as due to Halisham 
And the seid John denyeng to paye the same they did growe 
in sute of lawe for the same & in thend the seid John Kentisley 
gave the seid Jeames Gage esquyer the overthrowe by lawe 
RICHARD Tompsett of Hodeley aged a hundred yeres & 
one or thereabouts sworne & examined sayeth uppon his othe 
that for this threescore yeres he hathe in his owne knowledge 
knowen Ottham to be a parish and that there was & is nowe a 
chappell there standing & that he hathe bene at servyce in the 
seid chappell And that the londes belonging to the mannore 
of Ottham (except Vearne Streat & Heape Hale) have paid 
their tithes to Ottham and do soe still at this present 
RICHARD Kentisley thelder aged threescore & twelve 
yeres & thereabouts sworne & examined sayeth uppon his 
othe that this threescore yeres he hathe in his owne knowledge 
knowen Ottham to be a parish & that there was & ys a 
chappell nowe there standing and that he this deponent hathe 
bene at servyce in the seid chappell & hathe receyved the 
sacrament there And that the londs belonging to the 
mannore of Ottham except Vearne Streat which lieth in the 
parish of Jevington & Heap Hale which lieth in the parish 
of Westham have paid their tithes to Ottham & doe so still 
at this present And yt Willyam Kentisley owner of the seid 
mannore of Ottham hathe kept of his owne charg two prestes 
one after a noether to say servyce in the seid chappell but 
what the firste prest name was he hathe forgott & whether 
the seid Willyam Kentisley did putt hyme awaye then he 
knoweth not And at that tyme there was at Halisham one 
Sir Thomas Meke vicar there and the seid William Kentisley 
did agree with hyme to doe hyme & his howseholde servyce, 
and so he went to Halisham to servyce And then after this 
Sir Thomas Meke died and then after hyme came Sir Bucklond 
and the the seid Willyam Kentisley & he colde not agree for 
doeing hyme servyce, and then he hired one Sir Pelham to 
doe hyme servyce at Ottham and the seid Pelham continued 
there bothe to serve Willyam Kentisley the father whilest 
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he lived and after his decease John his sonne heyre of the seid 
mannore of Ottham but howe longe he knoweth not; of 
which John Kentisley as bothe owner & heyre of Ottham 
aforeseid after the death of Willyam his father one Mr Jeames 
Gage esquier did challenge the parson’s corn tithes as due to 
Hailsham And the seid John denyeng to pay the same they 
did growe in sute of lawe for the same & in thend the seid 
John Kentisley gave the seid Jeames Gage esquyer the 
overthrow by lawe 

JOHN Swane of Halisham aged threescore & twelve yeres 
or thereabouts sworne & examyned sayeth uppon his othe 
that he hathe bene at servyce in the seid chappell at Ottham 

JOHN Collier of Horsemonseux aged threscore & two yeres 
or thereabouts sworne & examyned sayeitk uppon his othe 
that he hathe bene servuce in the seid Chappell at Ottham 
& hathe taken holie bread & holye water in the seid chappell 

IN TESTIMONY WEE the seid baylyff & Jurates of the 
towne & libertie of Pevemsey aforeseid to these present 
letters of testimonial and true certificate have caused the 
antige seale of our office of baylifage of Pevemsey aforeseid 
to be affixed & sett DATED at Pevemsey aforeseid the 
eleventh day of this instant moneth of Maye in the two & 
thirtie yere of the reigne of our sovereigne ladie Elizabeth 
by the grace of God quene of Englond Frannce & Irelond 
defender of the faythe etc. 


This document is also quoted in Mr. Salzman’s History of Hailsham 
from a copy in the Burrell MSS.}. 





ALIEN INCUMBENTS, 1377. 

In following up authentication of Clergy for the list now 
forming at Barbican House, Mr. A. Harvey Jones, of Bexhill, 
has called attention to a list of foreign clergy, quoted in the 
appendix to ‘England in the age of Wycliffe’ by G. M. 
Trevelyan, pp.66-68. It seems worth while to print the list 
in full from the original. 

PuBLIC RECORD OrFricE. E179/11/1A. (Trans.) 

Wnit to the Bishop of Chichester dated 12 Dec. 1 Rich. II. 

(1377) re alien incumbents. 

[No heading] Ix CuicnEsTER CATHEDRAL. 

John de Bona Aura occupies Prebend of Erlyngton in co. 
Sussex and Archdeaconry of Lewes with portion of Wodehorne, 
annexed to said Prebend in co. Sussex and Archdeaconry of 
Chichester, worth yearly—{20. 
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The Abbot of Grestena occupies the Prebend of Wilmington 
as appropriate and annexed to his abbey, co. Sussex and 
Archdeaconry of Lewes, worth yearly—{50. 
BOXGROVE. 
Sir John, Prior of Boxgrove occupies Church of Boxgrove in 
Archdeaconry of Chichester, co. Sussex 
worth yearly 40 marks 


Hamptonet Church in do. mn "i mM « 

Mundham 2 “a + si ess 

Hunstan a oer jm - - « 

Bernham ss es ss 9 - In» 

Walburton ” So las ws - 5S x 
ARUNDEL. 


Sir John Mercer, Prior of St. Nicholas, Arundel, in Archdeaconry 
of Chichester, co: Sussex has the Church of Arundel 
worth yearly 12 marks 


Rustington in do. s ‘ 2 ws 

Hampton a - = IO 

Yabiton -  w ie ‘ . — 

Byllyngeshurst ——e . S 

Curdeford —— - io 25 ws 

Cockynge “—— ts - fe) 
FESCAMP. 


Abbot of Fescamp has West Angmering Church in same 
worth yearly 25 marks 
STEYNING. 20 5; 
which churches are occupied by Brother Philip Ranulph, 
co-monk and proctor of said Abbot. 


LENEMYNSTER. 
Dame Katherine de Lyle, Prioress of Lenemynster, has and 


occupies the Church of Lenemynster and of Warnykampe - 


in said Archdeaconry and County 

and worth yearly 25 marks 
Clymping Church in same - = 30 
Palyng ur ec. a _ = 100 s. 


” 


SELE. 
Prior of Sele has Wasshyngton Church in same 
and worth yearly 25 marks 
Sele Church in same _ se 20 
New Shorham,, _,, 15 
said Churches occupied by er Nicholas, ‘monk of Sele 
Priory. 


” 

















——$_________g__ 
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LEWES. 
Sir John, Prior of Lewes, has and occupies Grenestede Church 
in Archdeaconry of Lewes, co. Sussex worth yearly 80 marks 


Kengeston Church in same ‘a - mS a 
Cokefeld ae cs ‘ 22 fb 
Pedyngho a swe + . a 4 
Ford i we i m - aw 
Brighthelmston ,, ,, _,, ” ” 30 

Rottyngden ,, - * ” - 20 55 
Falmer with Burghemer = we 20 





ANCIENT HOUSES IN SUSSEX. 
By IAN C. HANNAH, F.S.A. 

The number of medizval halls that still survive, built into 
later dwellings, is turning out to be far greater than was 
suspected till quite recently. Fair progress is being made 
with the list, but it cannot be completed for some years. A 
specially interesting feature is the frequent discovery of the 
rood-beam from the church, which appears to date the 
building between the reign of Edward VI., when such 
appropriation first became possible, and the early part of 
that of Elizabeth when for small houses the hall gave place 
to a number of separate rooms. At Lindfield (cottage beside 
Old Place) and Goudhurst in Kent (Star and Crown) 
rood-beams are built into houses that never had halls. 

Meanwhile it may be interesting to call attention to a very 
peculiar form of “‘ fire-place ’’ in the hope of eliciting further 
information from members. 

At Stakers, Southwater, near Horsham, I called attention 
(S.A.C. Ixxii, 249) to the fact that when the hall was floored 
over, a space was left, open from ground to roof, in which 
fires could still be made. I have since come across two 
examples in which instead of building a chimney the makers 
of a small house contented themselves with constructing a 
similar space isolated from the rest of the building in which 
fires could be made, the smoke having no proper vent, but 
escaping through the tiles of the roof-space immediately above. 
The blackening of the side walls and the rafters of such a 
space makes the arrangement perfectly clear. 

Precision is not very easy, but both the buildings in question 
appear to date from about the middle of the 16th century. 
They are Upper Lodge in the parish of Ardingly and Manor 
Cottage at Frant. Both are timber-framed of quite ordinary 
type. 
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Upper Lodge displays re-used a late medieval piece of 
timbering with diagonally placed holes for the mullions of a 
window. ‘There are two bays and beyond a space, only two 
rafter-intervals wide, which quite evidently extended from 
floor to roof and the upper part is in its original condition, 
heavily smoke-blackened. A plain chimney of brick has been 
added beyond it, westward of the house. 

Manor Cottage at Frant is more interesting. The west end 
was left open to the roof as a fire-place, and on the ground 
floor this section opens by a heavy beam across, in all respects 
similar to those that usually give access to an ingle. The 
arrangement must have been exceedingly dangerous and in 
this case quite clearly the roof was set on fire. One of the 
rafters is burned through; the others are heavily charred, 
while the plaster walling all round at the top, still exposed, 
is very thickly smoke-grimed. The damage to the roof being 
roughly repaired by nailing further timbering to the 
half-burned rafters, a brick chimney with stone quoins of 
17th century type was constructed beyond, and the space 
originally used for the fire was added to the house and of 
course floored across. 

It would be very interesting to know how many other such 
fire-spaces can be traced, as the type is a most curious 
transition between the arrangements of the medieval hall 
and the modern fire-place. It is very clear that the danger 
of fire would be increasing all the time, as the roof timbers 
between which the smoke issued got more and more dry. 
After a few years it would seem an accident was inevitable 
when the first large spark reached the rafters on any windy day. 

It must not, of course, be imagined that there was any 
inventing of chimneys. They were quite well known since 
Roman days. Economy can have been the only motive. 
The matter seems to receive illustration from the smith’s 
remark in Shakespeare’s Henry VJ. (2nd part Act iv, Sc. 2) : 
“‘ Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks 
are alive this day to testify it.’’ Clearly for small houses it 
was something out of the way. 





PARSON LEVETT’S PENSTOCK. 
By ERNEST STRAKER, F.S.A. 
The ponds in the park at Oldlands Hall, Maresfield, have 
recently been cleaned out and enlarged. ‘There is every reason 
o consider that the iron furnace for which these ponds were 
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made was that at which Parson Levett, then Rector of Buxted, 
cast the first iron cannon in England in 1543. ‘The site is just 
in Buxted parish, and Oldlands Farm, close by, belonged to 
Levett. 

Mr. Leslie Wood, of East Grinstead, who has designed the 
alterations, very kindly obtained the consent of Sir Bernard 
Eckstein to some excavation on the furnace site below the 
bay. Beneath some 4 ft. of ashes, which were dug and sifted 

for slag about 


slag containing 
fragments of 
charcoal, and 
below this 
much greenish- 
grey clay, of a 
soapy con- 
sistency, quite 
different to 
any that has 
been revealed 
by the digging 
operations. 
This may very 
Pe >; well be the 
remains of the 
cannon moulds 
| decomposed 
by the copious 
=, a springs of 
water that 
ez = stopped deeper 
= — digging. In it 

# were blackened 


fragments of 


n 27 years ago but 
| still contain 
\ glassy furnace 
| slag, was a 
| layer of heavy 
| 














yr oak, but nothing was found that gave definite indication of 


date. 

There is a small amount of moulding sand in the bank of 
the waste channel. 

The most interesting discovery was the pentrough conveying 
the overflow water through the bay to the waste channel 
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when the wheel was not working. This consists of a massive 
oak trunk, 15 ft. long, and 2 ft. ro ins. in diameter at the butt. 
Although black with age, it is still sound, and has been 
reconditioned and provided with a modern iron penstock. It 
was hollowed out like a dug-out canoe, and then planked over 
to form a trunk. 

The ancient penstock, also of oak, shown in the 
accompanying figure, has a spade-like shutter, gins. wide, 
10} ins. deep and 1? ins. thick, and is in very good preservation, 
and may quite possibly be of 16th century date. It delivers 
the water into a brick culvert, probably 18th century. 

Three hundred and fifty yards below the bay at Oldlands, 
the stream, here the boundary between the parishes of Buxted 
and Maresfield, crosses the lane by a water-splash within a 
few yards of the classical site where, in 1844, the Rev. Edward 
Turner first found evidence of Roman ironworking in Sussex 
(S.A.C. ii, 171). 

For a considerable distance beyond the lane southwards the 
bed of the stream, which runs almost dry when the new 
penstock is shut down, is a continuous and nearly level floor 
of hard sandstone. 

The local idea is that it was paved artificially, but it is no 
doubt natural. 

This stone-bottomed channel would have provided a natural 
“ buddle ’”’ or washing trough for the ore mined in the woods 
above, and it is quite probable that this unusual feature was 
the cause of the establishment of a British bloomery which 
was later taken over and exploited on a large scale by the 
Romans, in this out-of-the-way locality. It also would have 
been useful for Levett’s furnace, and that of Hendall some 
& of a mile lower down the stream. 


ANOTHER ANCIENT PENSTOCK. 

A somewhat similar construction has recently been 
discovered in a meadow south of Shulbrede Priory, Lynchmere, 
by Lord Ponsonby. He very kindly showed me this, and has 
allowed me to describe it in connection with the above. 

Leading through the bay of what was originally a large 
pond, is a large oak trunk, 29 ft. 6 ins. long, 1 ft. 8 ins. broad 
at the butt, tapering to 1 ft. 4ins. This is supported by 
cross pieces and has been scooped out to form a trough. The 
sides in places are still some 3 or 4 ins. high, but were probably 
higher, the greater part of them and the covering having 
rotted away. 








o 
ze 








ce 
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On the pond side, in a line with the trough, is a massive 
oak plank, 5 ft. long, resting on a transverse beam over a 
foot square and about 12 ft. long. On either side of the plank 
deep sockets have been worked in the beam for the reception 
of the upright pieces of the structure. 

Although there is a space of about 5 ft. 6 ins. between this 
and the end of the trough, where a land drain has been inserted 
in modern times, it would appear likely that this piece was 
the base of the pentrough leading into the bank, which in this 
case had the same function as the brick culvert at Oldlands. 
In each the inlet was carried well into the pond, away from 
the face of the bay, to be clear of any material that might 
slip down. There are various broken pieces that may have 
had to do with the penstock. 

In all probability the arrangement served to empty the 
pond when it was desired to capture the fish. The water, 
after passing through the bay, runs into a winding river bed 
(possibly also a series of stews) to a medizval stone culvert 
under the road, about 150 yds. to the westward. 

A small penstock of solid oak connected with the Priory 
drain was also found some years ago in the bed of what was 
formerly a stream running close to the south side of the 
buildings. 

All these works would appear to have been monastic, and 
therefore much older than those at Oldlands. 





SUSSEX WOOL PORTS IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BY R. A. PELHAM, M.A., PH.D. 
2.—SHOREHAM. 

During the Middle Ages Shoreham had certain advantages 
of position which were reflected both in the amount and the 
variety of its foreign trade. The earliest wool actounts! 
enable us to reconstruct the most important aspect of that 
trade, and to realise that the commercial links between Sussex 
and Normandy continued long after the political ties had been 
severed. 

The details contained in these accounts are summarised in 
the tables that follow. The outstanding importance of 
Norman merchants, who were responsible for more than half 
the quantity of wool shipped in each year, is clearly seen in 
Table I. The carrying trade, however, was to a considerable 


(1) Customs Accounts, 135/3 (1287-8), and 135/4 (1289-90). 
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extent in the hands of local men, for although the percentages 
for Shoreham vessels are not particularly high in Table IT., 
vet 25 sailings out of an aggregate of 50 for the two years 
were made by vessels from that port. 

The contribution of Sandwich merchants to the two totals 
(roughly 121 sacks, including fells) is noteworthy, as it averages 
over 40 sacks per shipment, which is substantially greater 
than the general average for Sussex at this period?. 

Hides, which are included in the wool accounts, never 
played a prominent part in the trade of Sussex, and it is not, 
therefore, surprising to find that only one shipment was made 
from Shoreham during the two years. 


TABLE I. 





1287-8 1289-90 
Merchants from Wools % of total Wool % of total 
Normandy: Rouen’ - _ 147 sacks 57 184 sacks 44 
Fécamp - a ss 7 66 16 
Dieppe - -- a 
England: Sandwich ee 22 CE ss 15 
Shoreham o4 . 35 8 
Italy : Lucca - aa 7 31 7 
TABLE II. 
1287-8 1289-90 
Vessels from Wool5 % of total Wool %% of total 
Shoreham - - - 74 sacks 29 188 sacks 45 
Normandy - - Ot 4s 16 56 13 
SHOREHAM, EASTER, 1287—EASTER, 1288. 
DATE SHIPMASTER MERCHANT GOODS 
1o April, 1287 William Morel Roger Beaupyne of _ 170 fells 
of Dieppe Abbeville 
ae is Robert Trigal of William de la fos. rel. 
Shoreham Cornere ‘(250 fells 
Matthew le Verer 50 ,, 
(of Dieppe) 
William le Quant 25 
of Bramber 25 
Roger Beaupyne 50 
of Abbeville 
12 May a Robert Constans Roger Beaupyne E50: ,, 
of Dieppe of Abbeville 
i ., ~ William le Hen of William de la 350 ,, = 
Shoreham Cornere 
16 June » Gilbert Moryn of | Richard Gwydechun 17s. tocl. 
Tréporté & co. of Lucca 
(2) See S.C.A. Ixxiv, p.137. 
(3) To the nearest sack and including fells. 
(4) Actually 20 cloves of wool. 
(5) To the nearest sack and including fells. 


“* Straport ”’ in document. 





DATE 
19 June 


19 


19 


2 July 


Sept. 


28 Jan. 


DATE 
April, 


2 May 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
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1287 


August 


1288 


SHOR 


1289 


SHIPMASTER 


William le Hen of 


Shoreham 


Gilbert of Pevensey 


Gilbert de 
Wessenlle of 
Dieppe 


Thomas Tymhing 
of Shoreham 
Reginald Flamanc 
of Tréport7 

Roger de Lomb of 
Shoreham 

Robert le Albe of 
Fécamp 

Robert Trigal of 
Shoreham 


Richard of Pecham 


Robert le Albe of 
Fécamp 

Henry Pape of 
Middelburgh 
Thomas Ayhulf of 
Shoreham 

Robert Trigal of 
Shoreham 


EHAM, EASTER, 


SHIPMASTER 
Thomas Tymhing 
of Shoreham 
Nicholas Durant 
(of Shoreham) 


John of 
Brancketroe 
David of Waless 


William le Hen 


of Shoreham 


Thomas Tymhing 
(of Shoreham) 


‘* Straport ’’ in document. 
“ Weoles ”’ in document. 
“ Weoles ’’ in document. 
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MERCHANT GoopDs 
John de Lostol of 13S. 32cl. 
Rouen 487 fells 
Hugh le Quinte of 138. 36cl. 
Rouen 
Walter of Fraynnes 5s. 26cl. 
Hugh le Quinte of 13s. 2cl. 
Rouen ex fells 
Richarddela Plange ris. 22cl. 
(of Rouen) 

Richard dela Plange f tos. ocl. 
of Rouen { 113 fells 
Hugh le Quinte of 16s. 48cl 
Rouen 

Giles of Fécamp 6s. 30cl. 


Hamond de la Done f 16s. 38cl. 
of Rouen ‘95 fells 


Robert de Hautot 29s. 31cl. 
of Rouen 

Robert le Albe of IIs. 24cl. 
Fécamp 

Roger Beaupyne os. 4cl. 


(of Abbeville) 


Geofirey Frater { 280 pod 
Robert le Albe of os. 4Icl. 
Fécamp 

John Brech of f 51s. 4cl. 
Sandwich 1825 fells 
William le Quant he 5cl 
(of Bramber) 16 fells 
Robert Chamund os. 20cl. 


of Shoreham 
Totals : 
1289—EASTER, 
MERCHANT 
Henry of Dunstable 
Robert Bernchal 
William le Tayllur ff os. 6cl. 
(of Shoreham) ‘| 325 fells 


‘| 1602 fells 
f 238s. 31cl. 
‘5476 fells 
1290. 

GOODS 
1102 fells 


Roger le Bothener 49 
Roger Beaupyne 300 


(of Abbeville) 
Matthew le Verer 2 
of Dieppe 


33 


Richard le Mercer os. 4cl. 
of Wales9 6 fells 
Robert Chamund os. 50cl. 
(of Shoreham) 944 fells 
William del Aunnee 13s. ocl. 
of Rouen 2 fells 
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a 


bh 
“ 


29 


13 


21 
4 


2! 


22 
os 





DATE 


June 1289 


July me 
August _,, 
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SHIPMASTER 
Gilbert of Pevensey 


Philip Mares of 
Shoreham 

Boyth Loweth of 
Calais 

William le Hen 
Shoreham 

John Rasyn of 
Calais 

John of Wales!) 


Robert le Moyne 
of Shoreham 
Ralph Roteling 

of Shoreham 
Anselm of Haarlem 


William Fesant 
of Shoreham 
Michael Lovel 
of Fécamp 
Nicholas Durant 
of Shoreham 
Thomas Grim of 
Shoreham 


John Casyn of 
Fécamp 
William of Axel 


Roger Kiky of 
Shoreham 


Robert le Albe 

of Fécamp 

Roger le Lomb 

of Shoreham 
Thomas Tymhing 
(of Shoreham) 
Robert le Venue 
of Hormouth 
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MERCHANT GOODS 
Hugh Brusebare J 12s. 39¢l 
of Rouen 19 fells 

— IIs. 32cl 
é ‘raynnes!0 : 
Walter of Fraynnes 563 fells 


Edmund dela Done 25s. 34cl 
of Rouen 


John Potat of fos. roel. 
Calais 57 fells 
William de Seint Jf 30s. 43cl. 
Pere of Rouen U5 fells 
Thomas Godard ros. ocl. 


of Fécamp 
Giles Roger and John | 


de Hostel of Rouen | cael eect. 
William Norgun 14s. 26cl] 
of Rouen 

Hugh le Quinte f 16s. 51cl 
of Rouen ‘| 30 fells 
Anselm of Haarlem 1s. 42cl. 
Walter Randulf 12s. 4ocl 


of Steyning 
Thomas of Sandwich 28s. 43cl 


Thomas de Caus 14S. 15c] 
of Fécamp 

Roger Beaupyne 250 fells 
(of Abbeville) 

Robert de Hototh 14s. 4cl. 
of Rouen 

Walter Pichard 8s. 50cl 
of Rouen 

Stephen Fere of 8s. 5cl. 
of Rouen 

Giles le Engleys of 148. 51¢] 


Fécamp 

Richard Gwydechun 17s. 4cl 
& co. of Lucca 

Bonrunsyn of Lucca 4s. gel. 
William of Axel os. 13¢l. 
Andrew of Renewylle 583 fells 
Robert Chamund f 5s. 3c] 


of Shoreham L150 fells 
Robert de Boys os. 7cl. 

of Rouen 

Robert le Albe 38. 30cl. 
of Fécamp 

Robert Chamund 1s. 12cl. 
of Shoreham 

William le Quant 83 fells 


of Bramber 
John of Sandwich ff 35s. 12cl 
22 


(10) Here spelt ‘‘ Frenes ’’ in document. 


“* Weoles ”’ in document. 
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DATE SHIPMASTER MERCHANT GOODS 
Robert Chamund 148. 37¢l 
(of Shoreham) 
6 Sept. 1289 Robert le Albe Thomas Godard 19s. 13¢l 
of Fécamp of Fécamp 
Philip Mares!2 of Roger Beaupyne 83 fells 
Shoreham (of Abbeville) 
6. 5, fs Thomas Tymhing William le Quant os. 22cl. 
(of Shoreham) of Bramber {or fells 
Adam le Drake 85 hides 
of Hove 
Robert Chamund 2s. 22cl. 
sd (of Shoreham) eo fells 
1 October ,, Richard le Albe Richard le Albe 38. 28cl. 
of Fécamp of Fécamp 
11 Dec as John Joliveth John de la Hale 73 fells 
of Cherbourg 
5 Feb. 1290 Nicholas Durant William de Tayllur 38. 35cl. 
of Shoreham of Shoreham {e fells 
Roger Beaupyne 415 fells 
(of Abbeville) 
399s. 4Icl. 
612s fells 
85 hides 
} SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 


By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 105). 

By courtesy of the Rector I have transcribed voluntarily all 
the Marriages to 1753 at St. Thomas the Apostle, Southwark 
(now united to St. Saviour’s, Southwark Cathedral), and also 
examined the marriage register 1754-1837, when I came across 
the following specific references to Sussex : 

St. THOMAS, SOUTHWARK: 1614-1837. 
1645—Mch. 18. Robert Mocksell & Elizabeth Petly of 
Arnenall in Suzex. 
1646—June 2. Robertt Jonsson & Sara Jenden of 
Horssom in Sussex. 

4 1646—Dec. 19. John Woodreef a Captayne of Wappen 
in Sepny pariesh & Mary Stennes of Alebury in Susex 
maried in this psh. by Mr. Sterey. 

1647—Apr. 20. Willam Jenden & Mary Seal boeth of 
Hussom in Susex. 

1648—Mch. 21. Richard Stapples of Slafform in Sussex 
widower & Ursly Heath of Georgs parish. 


(12) Here spelt ‘‘ le mareys ’’ in document. 
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1649—Sep. 19. William Streeter & Ann White maiden 
of Worth in Sussex. 

1651—Nov. 15. Thomas Tidy of Slaugham in Sussex, 
bach. & Mary Templman of Horsly in Surry, maiden. 

1651—Mch. 23. George Wickenden of Worth in Sussex, 
bach. & Ester Smith of ffaiths, London. 

1670—Sep. 20. Samuell Store of Warbleton in Sussex 
& Sarah Haselden of East Grimsteed. 

1693—Nov. 16. Charles Hollans & Anne Russell (both) 
of Hartfield in Sussex. 

1694—Dec. 20. Daniel Monk & Sarah Branson (both) 
of Shoreham, Sussex. 

1703—June 24. Nicholas Burchfield of fletching, Sussex 
& Hannah Brokes of Godstone in Surry. 

1734—Mch. 28. Thomas Birch of Tisehurst, Sussex & 
Constance Redford of Hawkhurst, Kent. 

1821—June g. Edward French of Southover, Sussex, 
widr. & Elizabeth Tate of this parish, wid.  (lic.). 








PLAN OF LEWES LEVELS, 1620. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Mann, of Messrs. Lewis & 
Holman, solicitors, of Lewes, I have been allowed to make a 
tracing of a very interesting plan of Lewes Levels, dated 
1620. It will be remembered that this is the date of the 
valuable plan of Lewes and district, which was among the 
muniments delivered to the Sussex Archzological Society 
when Sir Charles Thomas-Stanford made his gift of Lewes 
Castle. The latter plan, which was described by Mr. Reginald 
Blaker (S.A.C. Ixiii, 532), was made by George Randoll and 
was designed to show the possessions of Sir Edward 
Bellingham. There is no evidence of the authorship of Mr. 
Mann’s plan, but the two drawings have one feature in 
common—a detailed representation of Lewes High Street. 
There must have been some reason, in 1620, for this careful 
delineation of the levels, and the plan, which extends from 
the sea at Newhaven to the town of Lewes, is full of information 
concerning the names of the meadows and their owners, and 
is moreover beautifully drawn and coloured. It measures 
56 ins. by 15 ins., and is to a scale of approximately 6 ins. to 
the mile for the main part. The northern section seems to 
have been prepared independently and though differing 
somewhat in scale is carefully joined to the southern part. 
The original survey did not stop at Lewes, for Sir Frank 
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Sanderson, of Malling Deanery, possesses an 18th century 
copy of a similar plan of the river from Lewes to Barcombe 
Mills, and of this I also possess a tracing. The script on this 
plan is of Georgian character, but the date is given as 1620 
and the little views of houses and churches correspond exactly 
in style with those on Mr. Mann’s plan. The size is 24 ins. 
by 14ins. Together the two plans form a valuable record of 
the river from Barcombe to the sea. 
WALTER H. GODFREY. 


THE BROOKLANDS OF THE LOWER OUSE 

The origin and history of a map of 1620 of the brooklands 
from the Cliffe Bridge to Haven’s Mouth beyond Meeching are 
dealt with above. The purpose of this note is to direct 
attention to a number of place-names and topographical 
details which appear to be of interest. The map shows on 
the right bank of the river the mansions and homesteads 
named Swanbarrow, Northeese, Deane, Courthouse and an 
unnamed house at Haven’s Mouth ? mile south of Meachinge 
church ; the churches sited on the map are Ifford, Rodwell, 
Southeese, Pedinghoo and Meachinge. On the left bank the 
houses are Southram (represented by two small houses side 
by side), Rainscomb, Itford, Stocke and Bishopston and the 
churches Hayton and Denton. 

Of the names above mentioned it is only necessary to refer 
to Stocke, a name which has disappeared from modern maps. 
On visiting the site, little more than a furlong N. of Durham 
Iarm, local enquiry discovers that the cottages alongside the 
Beddingham-Seaford road are yet known as Stock Cottages, 
and it is to be regretted that this name no longer finds a place 
on the 6” O.S. sheet. 

Opposite Stocke there is shown in midstream the 
representation of an open boat without a mast—the ships 
lying at wharves below Cliffe Bridge have masts and rigging— 
which suggests that here in 1620 was a ferry. Two roads lead 
down to the ferry, one from Stocke to the left bank precisely 
on the line of the existing footpath from the road opposite 
Stock Cottages to the tow path. The road on the opposite 
side of the river ran between two fields named Long Dowle (S.) 
and The South Wish (N.), but has left no trace on modern 
maps ; its line prolonged NW. would strike the high road 
about a third of a mile S. of Southease. Another ferry appears 
to have existed at that bend in the river where it most nearly 
approaches Meachinge church. Here another row-boat floats 
in the stream, but no roads lead down to it. On the left 
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bank a few yards downstream of the boat is the representation 
of a small house or cottage with one chimney, the only building 
indicated on the brookland. 

Scores of inclosures are defined on the map, the acreage of 
each is given and the name of the owner or the fact that it is 
held in common is recorded. Among the field names are :— 
Penudes, a 30-acre field opposite Courthouse in Meachinge 
above the point where the river divides into two arms to 
inclose a delta named Salt Mersh of 240 acres, between which 
and the sea lay The Stone Beach. 

Creet Wish, a common field } mile NW. of Hayton Church 
on the left bank. 

Great Hobberd, another common field, and Little Holbert 
(sic) adjoin one another on the right bank just below the 
confluence of Ouse and Glynde Reach, called in this map 
The Sound. 

The Clout is a common field of five acres to the W. of 
Little Holbert and only separated from it by The New Lotes 
in Common (17 acres). 

In the ‘“ horseshoe’’ now crossed by the railway W. of 
Stock Cottages was a common field named The Oxham and 
The Dan of rox acres, in 1620 on the right bank, now one field 
away from the stream and on the opposite side of it. 

Adjoining Little Holbert to the N. and opposite the point 
where the Glynde Reach flows in is The Shine, a field of 
84 acres then belonging to Lord Abbergavenie. 

From The Shine northwards now run between artificial 
banks the Ranscombe Cut and the Pool Bar Cut, the latter 
over land which once formed part of a field of 96 acres named 
Pulbar, at the feet of the two Ries and to the NW. of them. 


D. MacLEOD. 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XXX.—ST. LAWRENCE, CATSFIELD. 

The earliest part of the Church is the nave, which is late 
11th century in date and exhibits in its south wall some 
interesting herring-bone masonry. The tower, with walls 
slightly thinner than those of the nave, belongs to the latter 
part of the 12th century, with an inserted 14th century door, 
and buttresses and windows of perhaps the same or a little 
earlier period. The nave windows are also of the 14th century. 
The chancel, with its windows and priest’s door, belongs to 
the 13th century and the arch to the north chapel was either 
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contemporary or little later. This chapel, together with the 
north aisle and vestry, are now of modern work, but an early 
14th century tomb recess with coffin lid bearing a good cross 
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has been rebuilt in the north wall of the chapel. I am 
indebted to Mr. J. E. Ray for the plan measurements and 


his help in the above description. W.H.. 
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ASHDOWN FOREST. 


Mr. W. A. Raper, of Battle, has kindly given to the Society 
his notes of evidence used in the litigation between Earl de la 
Warr and the Commoners of Ashdown Forest in 1878. 

Mr. Raper interviewed all the old men living on the Forest 
and noted in these books their life histories and all they could 
tell him. There are five small books full of these entries of 
evidence given by men in 1878, many of whom were born in 
the first decade of the 19th century and one certainly was born 
in 1795. ‘The points in question were the rights to cut wood, 
to cut litter and turf, to dig stone and gravel and the right to 
turn out stock, and sporting rights. Incidentally there are 
many details, beside the legal ones, of interest to those who 
love the Forest. 

The name of King James’s Standing is one of these. One 
has heard of this definition of Kings Standing, but there does 
not seem to be anything but oral tradition hitherto. ‘The 
other surmises as to Henry III., etc., will not bear 
investigation, but King James and the Earl of Dorset seem 
to bring the matter much closer to reality. The note goes on 
“the clump there has been re-enclosed quite recently (1878) 
by making up the bank dug out of an outside ditch and facing 
it with turf. The enclosure measures 40 ft. square. Contains 
60 old trees with the stumps of many that have been cut down 
in course of time. The interior has recently been planted with 
seedling fir in straight lines one yard apart, and the rows 
number 34 one way, by about 37 the other.”’ 

James Baker, baptised at Hartfield 1804, lived at New 
Lodge ever since 1818. ‘I remember as a boy seeing Major 
Falconer shooting on the Forest frequently and in broad 
daylight. There was plenty of game on the Forest, 
particularly hares, and plenty of black cock. I have seen as 
many as 18 cocks together in the winter inside New Lodge 
Farm. In those days there were no fir trees whatever on the 
Forest except one clump planted on Gills Lap. Afterwards 
four others were planted, and now fir trees are springing up 
over the Forest from seed blown from these clumps and from 
the private enclosures. I have often seen the seed carried 
along by the wind.” 

Cesar Gurr, born about 1818. ‘‘ I used to see Sir Thos. M. 
Wilson’s team come every winter for litter. The carter, 
Wood, was very proud of his team, they had hoops of bells 
on their collars. ‘The horses were kept at Woodcock Farm.” 

Ox teams are also mentioned and cne team of one horse 
and a pair of oxen. 
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John Brooker, born 1806. “ When I was a boy there was 
one toll of full-grown Scotch fir called The Mount, but with 
that exception there were no firs on the Forest. In after 
years tolls of young Scotch fir were planted. Major Falconer 
and Mr. Nugent used to shoot on the Forest and I always used 
to go with them. We used to shoot anything that got up. 
There used to be plenty of Blackcock in those days near the 
Mount and Kings Standing. I have seen as many as 80 in 
a drove in the winter above New Lodge. In those days the 
Forest was heavily timbered in parts.” 





THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY HOUSE IN RYE 
NOW KNOWN AS THE FLUSHING INN. 
By L. A. VIDLER. 


Although this house has long been known by the name of the 
“ Flushing Inn,” it must be understood that its life as such 
was very short and that we are really dealing with an early 
gentleman's house, which had existed over 200 years before it 
became an Inn and that for the past 180 years it has been 
unlicensed. 

It is probable that the site was occupied by dwellings or 
shops from the earliest times, as it is situated in the Market 
Street or Butchery, which since the foundation of the town 
was the centre of its trading activities. 

The earliest part of the present building is naturally and 
undoubtedly the cellars, and it is here we will commence our 
investigations. Under what is now the Inn and the Solicitors’ 
Office adjoining, are two cellars of very early date, certainly 
earlier than the fire of 1377, which is reputed to have 
destroyed all the timber buildings within the walls of the 
Town. 

A plan of the building made by Mr. Harold Sands, F.S.A., 
after the discovery of the Fresco in 1905, will be found in 
S.A.C. 1, 133. This shews the two cellars, with their outside 
entry stairs and the position above them of the two present-day 
houses, one formerly with windows opening into what is now 
Pump Street, and the other, now the Inn, with its windows 
opening into Market Street. The western cellar is a stone 
building, originally appearing to have been at or slightly 
below ground level, the top of the lancet windows having 
been cut off and the upper part of the walls removed, when 
clearing the site after the fire of 1377. The floor level of this 
is now about 6 ft. below the street and it was at one time 
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connected with the adjoining cellar by a flight of stone steps 
descending some 3 or 4 feet, now blocked up. 

The eastern cellar is of very different type, having always 
been a cellar and having a barrel vaulted roof and measuring 
from the floor to the top of this, ro ft. in height. 

From all this, we draw the conclusion that previous to the 
fire of 1377 two buildings stood upon this site, one a very old 
stone building at the corner and the other a later and larger 
building, each occupying the ground plan of the present 
cellars. Then came the French, who left the whole of this 
part of the Town in ruins. How long it was before the 
impoverished inhabitants were able to rebuild here we do not 
know, but there is evidence that they built largely outside 
the walls before they tackled the ruins within. However, 
when they did, they built many large gentlemen’s houses, 
each within its own garden, and not abutting on its neighbours, 
so as to avoid a similar catastrophy in case of accidental fires 
or another visit from the French. Many of these houses 
survive to-day, such as the Mermaid, the Grene Hall and the 
old house, once the property of the Jerves family, at the 
corner of Church Square and Watchbell Street. 

We therefore assume that sometime in the early 15th 
century this site was cleared and over the remains of the stone 
building and the cellar, was built one of these timbered houses, 
butting on the King’s Highway to the north and west and 
with its garden to the south and east. Of the builder or its 
first owners we can trace nothing, though many deeds of this 
period have survived, but none seem to fit this house. 

However, for reasons which will appear hereafter, we think 
it was in the early 16th century the property of one, Richard 
Inglett or Ynglett, who was elected a Jurat of Rye in 1525, 
Mayor in the years 1530, 1534 and 1537, and in this last year 
he was also one of her Members of Parliament. He died in 
1544, leaving a will made on the gth April of that year (Lewes 
Probate Register, Book A.1, page 59). In this he leaves the 
house in which he dwells to his wife, Agnes, for life and then 
to his son John, mentioning also this son’s only son, another 
John. At the end of the will occurs this bequest ‘‘ Item, I 
will that my house at the Clyff to remayne to John my son 
in fee simple.”’ It is this house at the cliff that later evidence 
shews to have been the ‘‘ Flushing Inn.” 

John Inglett, the son, was appointed Chamberlain in 1540, 
and at his father’s death in 1544 was probably living in this 
house. In 1547 Edward VI. came to the throne, and between 
that date and his death in 1553 the Fresco was painted, and 
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it is to this John Inglett that we assign its inception and the 
employment of the painter to whom we owe this splendid 
example of the art of this period. In 1556, John Inglett 
and Ursula, his wife, sell the other house in the Lower or 
High Street to Richard Fletcher, the famous Rye shipbuilder 
and one time business associate of his father, and from this 
we learn that his mother was dead and he had succeeded to 
this property. In 1564, John Inglett, senior, was dead and 
his son John had succeeded to this house and had married 
one Joan; John and Joan Inglett, at the former’s death in 
1577/8, had three sons, Richard, Thomas and Harry, all under 
21 years of age, one son John having already died in 1570. 
The plague was raging soon after in Rye, and Thomas died 
in 1578 and Harry in 1580. John Inglett the second also 
left a will (Lewes Probate Register, Book A.7, page 81), 
proved roth March, 1577/8, in which he is described as a 
‘“ Shipwrithe "’ and leaving instructions for his two houses in 
the Butchery to be sold and the proceeds to be used to pay 
his debts and the balance to be invested for the benefit of 
his children. Soon after this it appears to have passed out 
of the possession of the Inglett family into that of the 
Spilstedds. : 

Our next source of evidence is the will of John Spilstedd, 
made the 18th April, 1593 (Lewes Probate Registry, Book 
A.g, page 192), proved on the 14th July the same year. John 
Spilstedd was admitted a Freeman of Rye in 1559, and had 
married Mary Dallett previous to 1570, and by her he had a 
large family. In his will he leaves 20 marks to his son 
Gabriell, on attaining the age of 21, and £20 to his daughter 
Rachell on attaining the same age. In each case, if either 
died before attaining that age, the legacy was to be divided 
between the other and his wife. Smaller sums are then left 
to other of his children and relatives, and then he leaves his 
daughter Rachell his messuage in the Middle Street and “‘ All 
that my two parts of a messuage or tenement and garden 
with the appurtenances situate lying and being in the 
Butcherye within the Town of Rve aforesaid the which I have 
purchased to me and my heirs of William Englett and Phillipp 
Englett and is now in the tenure and occupation of Helen 
Dallett of Rye widow my mother-in-law to have and to holde 
unto her the said Rachell and her heires and assigns for ever.” 
Helen Dallett died in the following July and Mary Spilstedd 
in 1599, and of Rachell, all we know is that she married one 
John Duron and was living in 1599. 
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On April 15th, 1607, Thomas and Margarett Fowtrill (alias 
Brewer) sell to John Nicholson one messuage east of Rye 
Churchyard bounded to the Street there to the west and to 
the lands and tenements of Gabriell Spilsted to the north, 
east and south, which undoubtedly proves that the Flushing 
Inn was in the possession of her brother Gabriell at this time. 

Gabriell Spilsted was baptized on September 25th, 1580, 
and on July 24th, 1608, had by his wife Joan, two apparently 
twin sons, John and Thomas, who were baptized on that day, 

On the 20th July, 1653, an adjoining property to the east 
of the Inn is described as bounded by the lands and tenements 
of John Spilstead to the west and south, so that we know that 
by this time Gabriell was dead and his son John had succeeded 
to the property. In the following year he appears to have 
died and been succeeded by one Randolph Spilstead, probably 
his son, and we find a deed of which we give a precis. 

Aug. 18th, 1654. Randolph Spilstead of Rye, Tallow Chandler 
and Susannah, his wife, sell to Mark 
Woodford, one Messuage in the occupation 
of Richard Scarborough and _ Richard 
Laurence, bounded 
To the Butchery to the North. 

To the street leading from the Butchery to 
the Gungarden to the West. 

To the tenements of the said Randolph 
Spilstead to the East. 

To the tenements of John Goodyear, late 
purchased of the said Randolph and 
Sussannah Spilstead to the South. 

From this we learn that the property was now being broken 
up and sold in different lots and that he had sold off the 
Solicitors’ Office and the cottage to the south, but still retained 
the Inn proper. 

In 1658, we find an adjoining property being bought by one 
Bartholomew Breads and that it bounded ‘‘ to the lands late 
of William Starkey, Jurat, now of William Spilstead to the 
south,’’ and here we lose sight of this property for nearly 
70 years. 

On June 2nd, 1710, was baptized in Rye Church, John, 
son of John and Mary Breads, exactly what relation he was to 
the Bartholomew Breads mentioned above we do not know, 
but there were three members of this family which bore the 
name Bartholomew. John Breads the younger was married 
at an early age to one Mary and had several children. In 1729 
his father was dead and he became the owner of the Flushing 
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Inn. He was a butcher by trade and shortly after erected a 
slaughterhouse in the yard at the back. By 1739 he had let 
the house to John Igglesden, who obtained a license and opened 
it as the ‘‘ Flushing Inn.’”’ This was how matters stood when, 
on March 17th, 1742/3, John Breads murdered Allen Grebell, 
the ex-Mayor of Rye, in Rye Churchyard, in mistake for his 
brother-in-law, James Lamb, then Mayor of the Town. Under 
the ancient laws of the Town, upon the conviction and 
execution of John Breads for this felony, his property became 
forfeited to the Corporation. However, out of compassion to 
his fatherless children, they only took over and administered 
it for their benefit, until the youngest attained the age of 21 
years. In the meantime John Igglesden remained the 
licensee of the Inn until 1750, when he was succeeded by 
William Marchant, who failed to make a success of it, and 
when he gave it up, in 1752, he was unable to pay his rates 
and the collector wrote “ broke ’’ against his name. 

By the 5th April, 1756, Joseph and Richard Breads, the 
surviving sons and under the law of Gavelkind, the heirs-at-law 
of John Breads, were of age, they sold the Inn and the 
slaughterhouse to Mr. William Prosser, in whose family it 
remained until 1812, when the Inn was sold to Mr. William 
Woodhams, and the slaughterhouse, now a warehouse and 
later to become a cottage, was sold to Mr. James Stonham. 

The Inn remained in the possession of the Woodhams family 
until 1879, when, together with No. 36 Church Square, which 
Mr. W. Woodhams’ Trustees had bought from the Rye 
Corporation in 1838, it was sold to Mr. E. G. Vennall. After 
Mr. Vennall’s death, his trustees, in 1903, sold both houses 
to Mr. T. F. Maltby, and it was during repairs which were 
being executed in 1905 that the Fresco was discovered. In 
1909 Mr. Maltby sold them to the late Mr. Joseph Adams, 
J.P., who was prepared to pass them on to the Corporation, 
had they seen their way to accept his offer, for use as a Museum 
at the price he paid for them. Later, in 1911, he also 
purchased the old slaughterhouse, which had been for many 
years in the Clark family, and No. 36 Church Square, and 
added them to the property. 

The Solicitors’ Office, which was sold away by Randolph 
Spilstead in 1654, is now the property of Mr. T. Leslie Smith, 
and the property acquired by Mr. Joseph Adams is that now 
owned by Mr. H. J. Pilbrow, to whose kindness we owe the 
loan of his deeds, which have enabled us to compile the latter 
part of this article. 
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NEWTIMBER. 

The recent visit of the Society to Newtimber, by the kind 
invitation of our President, Earl Buxton, whose lamented 
death has since taken place, makes it desirable that the long 
history of this little settlement should be investigated and an 
effort made to disentangle its history from the other places 
of the same name in Sussex and Hampshire. 

Mr. W. H. Godfrey compiled for the purposes of the meeting 
an outline of the descent of Newtimber in the Rape of Lewes. 
A note on the pre-Conquest history has been added and the 
matter is now published in the hope that readers will furnish 
further information and such corrections as may be necessary. 


NEWTIMBER, IN THE HUNDRED OF Ep. 
POYNINGS, RAPE OF LEWES. 

The earliest available record is contained in a charter of 
King Edgar (959-975) by which he restored to Wulfric the 
thegn, lands in Sussex and elsewhere that had been forfeited. 
How long they had been forfeited we do not know, but the 
date of the charter of restoration is 960, so that the lands 
mentioned, which include Nitimbre, were cultivated and 
inhabited some time before that date. 

The Charter itself is in the Cotton MSS. Aug. ii, 40, and it 
is in print in Birch’s Cart. Sax. No. 1055. Neighbouring 
places mentioned are Stanmere and Poynings, and their 
proximity to Nitimbre help to identify it as the place now 
known as Newtimber. 

It may be well to record here that Kemble in his version 
of the same charter reads this name as Intimbre. But on 
inspection of the original it is quite certain that Birch is right 
in giving it as ‘ nitimbre.’ 

The next record is that of Domesday Book, which gives 
Newtimber as held by A®lfech of King Edward the 
Confessor and at the time of the Survey (1086) by Ralph 
(de Cheyney) under the overlordship of William de Warenne. 

Ralph also held (beside Saddlescombe which belonged 
formerly to Bosham), Hammes, Street and the manors, 
which we find later, together with Newtimber, dependent on 
Hammes. (See Horace Round, S.A.C. xliv, 140-3). 

Ralph’s grandson John had two daughters, Emma and 
Alice, the latter marrying Geoffery de Say, whose descendants 
held 14 Knight’s fees of the De Warenne fief, including 
Newtimber. (Horace Round of. cit and I. F. Salzman, 
SAC. Ixy). From the Say family Hammes became 
Hammes-Say or Hamsey. 
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In the Testa de Nevill (p.222), we read that William de 
Say holds 14 Knight’s fees in Hamsey (of the Warenne fief), 
i.e., dependent on Hamsey, and in the Partition of Lewes 
Barony in 1439-40 we find that these 14 Knight’s fees (‘ which 
William de Say lately held ’) were divided between Sir Edmund 
Lenthall and the Duke of Norfolk and that these fees were 
situated in Hamsey, Barcombe, Street and Newtimber. 
(Book of John Rowe, S.R.S. xxxiv, 187, 188). 

To anticipate a part of the later history we may quote the 
following among the list of free suitors at the Court of the 
Barony of Lewes in the time of James I. and Charles I. : 
“Edward Bellingham Knight, for the Manor of Newtimber, 
formerly of William Lord Say.” (Book of John Rowe, 
S.R.S. xxxiv, 194). 

The Manor of Newtimber appears to have passed in the 
13th century from the de Say family to the de Bohuns. 

In 1278-9 we find John de Bohun and Joan, his wife, 
agreeing to the pasturage of the flocks of Adam le Frank in 
meadows belonging to the Manor of Newtimber (Fine 881, 
S.R.S. vii), and in 1281-2 we find John and Joan de Bohun 
letting their Manor of Newtimber to John de Bocking and 
his wife Alice (Fine 946, S.R.S. vii). The advowson of the 
Church is excepted from the lease, which is to terminate at 
the death of either of the lessees. 

Another fine of 1287-8 is between Joan de Bohun and 
Anthony Bek, Bishop of Durham, and concerns the succession 
of the reversion of the Manor after the termination of the 
lease to John and Alice de Bocking (Fine ro18, S.R.S. vii). 
It would seem that the bishop had been vested with the 
property, as he had been in the Midhurst and other estates 
of the de Bohun family, for the better protection of their 
interests. 

The above is confirmed by the following entries in the 
Subsidy Rolls for Newtimber in the Hundred of Poynings :— 

1296. John de Bockyng. 

1327. John de Boun (Bohun). 

1332. John de Boun (Bohun), 
and by the presentations to the Living in Bishop Rede’s 
Register. 

1400. Feoffees of Sir John Bohun. 

I40I. Pe oe 

1412. Sir John Bohun. 

1499. On the death of Sir John de Bohun his Sussex estates 
devolved on Sir David Owen, who had married Mary, one of the 
two daughters and co-heirs of Sir John. (See Will, S.A.C. vii). 


” 
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1520 and 1522. Sir David Owen's son, Sir Henry Owen, sold 
Newtimber to Thomas Cheyne with others, probably his trustees 
(among whom was Thomas Darell, apparently of the family 
that later bought Nyetimber in Pagham). (S.R.S. xx, 39). 

This Thomas Cheyne may have bought it for his 
brother-in-law, Richard Bellingham (see below), who had 
married Parnell, daughter of John Cheyne of Cralle in 
Warbleton. Her brother Thomas was married to Constance 
Scrase of Hangleton, where the Bellinghams lived. (Sussex 
Genealogies (Lewes centre), John Comber. 

Richard Bellingham of Hangleton and Newtimber (d. 1552). 

Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex 1528-9, 1534-5, 1542-3. 

His second wife was Mary, eldest daughter of Wm. Everard 

of Albourne, who later married George Goring, who 

purchased Danny in 1582. 

Edward Bellingham (his son by his first wife) of Idworth, 

Hangleton and Newtimber (d. 1589-90). 

Sheriff of Sussex 1567. 

He evidently lived here and probably built the house. ‘The 

Parish Register gives the baptisms of his children, etc. 
Richard Bellingham (son by first wife) of Hangleton and 

Newtimber (d. 1592). 

He was a trustee of Agnes Morley’s Free School at Lewes. 
Sir Edward Bellingham Kt. eldest son (buried at Newtimber 
1640). 

We have noticed that in a list of free suitors at the Court 

of the Barony of Lewes he is named as holding the Manor 

of Newtimber late William Lord Say. 

Sir Edward’s daughter, Ursula, married Thomas Woodcock 
(1613), and from the evidence of the Parish Registers they 
must have taken up their residence at Newtimber soon after 
their marriage. Their son Edward was baptised in 1617, and 
he inherited the house from his grandfather. He died, 
however, in 1659 ‘‘ in a lethargick sleep ’’ and was buried in 
the Church. His father was buried here in 1665. He wished 
to be buried in London, but the Plague prevented it. 

Edward’s daughter, Ursula (baptised 1659), married Pury 
Cust, heir of Sir Richard Cust, Bt., and they sold Newtimber 
in 1681, shortly after their marriage, to Thomas Osborne. 

The Osbornes lived here until 1741, and they must have 
been responsible for altering the house to its present form. 

There is a memorial to Thomas Osborne’s wife Anne (1706), 
and to himself (1710) in the Church. His son Thomas and 
grandson Leighton lived here, and another son, John, was 
rector here for 30 years. 
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Leighton Osborne sold Newtimber to Nathaniel Newnham 
in1741. There isin the Church a memorial to John Newnham, 
son of Nathaniel and Sarah Newnham, 1756. 

Son, Geo. Lewis Newnham (d. 1800). 
Son, John Lewis Newnham sold it to Charles Gordon. 
Earl Buxton purchased it from the Gordons in rgo9. 


W.H.G. 





SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—The Annual Meeting of the Society will take place at 
Lewes on Wednesday, March 2oth, 1935. 

Lord Moyne, P.C., D.S.O., of Bailiffs Court, Clymping, has 
consented to his name being submitted to the meeting for 
election as President. 

The Chair will be taken by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Lewes, one of our Vice-Presidents. 

The afternoon meeting will consist of papers by Dr. E. Cecil 
Curwen on recent excavations on Plumpton Plain and by Mr. 
I. D. Margary on the Roman Road running East and West 
between Barcombe Mills, Streat and Streatham, Henfield. 

II.—The Summer Meeting will be held in the Rape of 
Arundel, probably in Arundel itself, which has not been visited 
by the Society for many years. 

III.—Local meetings in each of the other Rapes are being 
arranged for the summer months. 





NOTES. 


FIND AT ARDINGLY.—In December, 1934, a find of lead 
dises in a field adjoining a new house called Bawtry at Little 
London, Ardingly, belonging to Mr. A. I. Hett, was reported 
to me. 

Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., very kindly came over and 
photographed all those which remained in situ. There were 
36 in all. They lay flat on the hard sub-soil of the district, 
18 ins. below the surface. The covering earth consisted of 
I2ins. of worked soil and 6ins. of hard sand-rock débris 
which appeared to have been undisturbed, but as the discs 
were found beneath it the appearance must be deceptive. 

There is not much history attached to the land on which 
they were found. It is part of a farm called Mercers, held 
of the Manor of Wakehurst since the formation of that manor 
in Elizabethan times. An entry in the Parish Registers runs 
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as follows :—Burials—1588, Dec. 1. ‘‘Steven Mercye, 
Fremynges father-in-law.” Reynould Fremynge’s name 
appears several times in the Registers. He was doubtless 
one of the many Frenchmen employed in Ardingly in the 
iron-works at that time and is mentioned here on the chance 
of there being some French influence connected with the discs. 

The land in question lies within 4 mile of the ancient track 

which runs from the Downs to Selsfield. 
‘The discs vary in weight from 8 to 13} 0zs. The average 
measure is 2} ins. across and } in. in thickness, but some are 
flattened out, thinner and wider. All are pierced with a 
circular central opening about I}ins. in diameter. When 
found they showed the distinctive lead colour with some 
whitish incrustation, but on exposure this incrustation has 
spread all over them. It consists of silicon dioxide, lead 
oxide, etc. 

The suggestion was made that these discs were loom 
weights, but on consultation with the British Museum and 
Victoria and Albert authorities this explanation of their use 
is ruled out. The authorities in question had nothing similar 
in their collections nor were they acquainted with anything 
like them. The same result followed the exhibition of the 
discs at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on January 
17th, 1935. 

There is only one suggestion as to their use that has reached 
me from three different quarters which is not disqualified by 
some valid objection, and that is that they are a set of quoits. 

I am pursuing this line but at present, with no success. 
The lead is being examined by an expert in the hope of dating 
it roughly by the amount of silver in it. If any reader can 
throw any light on the problem I should be most grateful for it. 

The find was made by Mr. J. Edwards and reported to me 
by Mr. A. Stickland, both of Ardingly. MS.H. 


FLETCHING BURIALS.—Mr. W. H. Challen reports that 
he finds in the registers of Fletching of 1582, a record that 
persons suspected of plague were buried on the Common, 
presumably Pilt Down. Excavators in that area should bear 
this entry in mind. 


WEST DEAN CHURCH, CHICHESTER.—The destruction 
by fire of West Dean Church, near Chichester, is a very tragic 
event, since the building itself was of very considerable interest, 
and it was rich in beautiful monuments. The fire was so rapid 
that there was not the slightest chance of staying its progress. 
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It is fortunate that the Saxon nave has withstood the fire 
better than any other part of the Church, and it is to be hoped 
that this will be carefully preserved in the re-building. The 
stripping of the plaster has revealed the 11th century south 
door (not visible before), but the similar north door has been 
badly damaged. It appears that the present nave is 
practically all of one date, and when the débris is cleared it 
will no doubt be possible to trace the foundation of the Saxon 
Chancel. 

The Vicar, the Rev. H. E. Lyne, has very kindly had 
photographs taken of the wall tablets, which, though largely 
disintegrated in substance, preserved for a while a sufficient 
appearance of their former shape. The beautiful Lewknor 
monument, with its three effigies, has also been photographed, 
but it has sustained much injury. Copies of the photographs 
will be deposited at Barbican House. W.HG. 


WALL PAINTINGS IN SOUTHEASE CHURCH.—The walls 
of Southease Church, near Lewes, which have been for 
centuries covered with many coats of plaster and whitewash, 
have now been partially cleared by Mr. Clive Rouse, and 
show the remains of medieval and 17th century work. 

The north wall is almost covered with decorative work and 
figure subjects, but badly defaced and further injured by two 
windows of late insertion, and it is difficult to make anything 
definite out of it. This is early 13th century work, but 
appears to be partly overlaid by a late 14th century St. 
Christopher, who is identified by a little hermit’s cell. 

The original Norman arch, after being replaced by a rood 
screen, was further altered by 16th century reformers and in 
the 19th century restoration. However, late 17th century 
paintings have been uncovered in the spandrils—texts framed 
in classical style with cherubs. Below the text on the south 
side of the arch is some further painting which seems earlier 
and might even have belonged to a ‘‘ doom ”’ such as is found 
in that position in other churches. 

The work of restoration is not finished, but when funds are 
forthcoming it is hoped to uncover more. 

For a full account of what has been done see The Times 


of January Ist, 1935. ALICE M. SIMPSON. 


RECENT FINDS, LEWES.—The laying of a new water 
main recently in School Hill necessitated the removal of the 
former very old one, and the excavators came upon two. 
skeletons lying beneath it. Unfortunately, it was found 
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impossible to avoid disturbing the bones, which were fractured 
by the workman’s pick. But both skeletons were thought to 
be lying at full length. One, apparently a young individual, 
was in a N.-S. position in frent of the business premises of 
Mr. P. Haines ; none of these bones, however, were available 
for further examination. A few yards higher up, the second 
skeleton (of an older individual) was lying in an E.-W. direction 
in front of the premises of Messrs. Wightman & Parrish. 
Some of the long bones were extracted and put on the surface 
dump, but had disappeared early the following morning. 
Six pieces of the skull, and the left lower jaw, were preserved 
and of these five were re-assembled to show the general shape 
of the upper surface of the cranium and the right brow. The 
other piece was a portion of the Occipital bone from the base 
of the skull. Three molar teeth and two pre-molars in the 
jaw were in perfect position and condition, and proved that 
the individual was of full adult age. The Frontal (or forehead) 
bone presented, however, an abnormality which occurs only 
about once in eleven cases. The original suture which 
separates the two halves of the Frontal bone in young subjects 
is usually obliterated by ossification in the adult. In the 
present instance it remained patent throughout. 

These burials are of interest as they were near the site of 
the Church of St. Nicholas, which Mr. W. H. Godfrey tells 
me had no church-yard ; they may therefore have taken place 
within the Church. The dilapidated remains, known as “‘ The 
Broken Church,’ were sold toashoemakerin 1592 and used asa 
tenement, which, becoming dangerous, was taken down in 1761. 

During the recent excavations a silver half-crown of Charles 
I. was found at the top of St. Nicholas’ Lane. It showed the 
King on horseback and was in good condition with the 
exception that the head was missing! Perhaps this was 
due to faulty stamping, but the coin bears a privy mark of 
the Tower Mint (1643-44). SS. 





QUERIES. 

GUNDRADA DE WARENNE.—In a letter to The Times 
of November 2nd, 1934, on the subject of ‘‘ Altar Lights,”’ 
the Dean of Salisbury mentions the gift of two silver 
candlesticks by Gundrada de Warenne for the altar of what 
is now called the Lady Chapel. They were offered on the 
Eve of the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, 1225. Is this 
xundrada the joint founder of Lewes Priory (d. 1085) or 
another lady of the same name? (See p.159). H.J.G 
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REPLIES. 


FINDON CHURCH (pp. 56 and 95).—Canon G. M. Livett, 
¥.S.A., kindly refers us to St. John Hope’s monograph on the 
Cathedral and Monastery at Rochester (p.117), where he 
writes of two important shrines, the site of which he could not 
identify—those of ‘‘St. Paulinus and St. Ythamar, which 
Bishop Hamo, in 1344, caused to be made anew of marble 
and alabaster ’’’ at a cost of 200 marks. Canon Livett says 
“T think they must have stood behind the high altar. I can 
find no reference to a single altar of St. Andrew and St. 
Ythamar and think it unlikely that such ever existed.”’ 


GRAFFITI.--Mr. H. J. Cheney reports that Graffiti can 
be seen on pillar in N. arcade of nave of Iden Church, opposite 
S. door. They include a vessel. 


GUNDRADA DE WARENNE.—The question of the identity 
of the Gundrada de Warenne who gave the basons and 
candlesticks to Salisbury Cathedral is an interesting one. 
On communication with the Dean of Salisbury he supplied 
the following information through the Assistant Librarian of 
the Cathedral, Canon J. M. Iletcher :—‘‘ The Dean’s statement 
was taken from one of our MSS., the Vetus Registrum, which 
on f.67 speaks of the dedication of the three altars in what is 
now called the Lady Chapel. It was.the first portion of the 
Cathedral completed, and the altars were dedicated and it was 
used for Divine Service at the end of September, 1225, about 
six years after the building of the new Cathedral was 
commenced and 33 years before the Nave was completed 
and hallowed.’ The passage will be found in full in the 
Register of S. Osmund, Vol. ii, pp. 120 and 38-39 Rolls Series. 
It tells of the dedication of the three altars on the Eve of 
S. Michael, 1225, and how the Bishop brought for the use of 
the altar of the Blessed Virgin ‘ two basons of silver and two 
candlesticks of silver which the noble matron Gundreda de 
Warenna bequeathed by her will to the Church of Salisbury.’ 

Gundrada de Warenne, who died in 1224, had three 
husbands and called herself by her maiden name, following 
the custom of the day among women of high position, 
especially when they married more than once. Her first 
husband was Peter of Valoignes, the second was William de 
Courcy (the III.) and the third husband was Geoffrey Hose. 
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Evidence points to her having been born not later than 1150, 
because in 1165 she was already married to her second 
husband, William de Courcy (III.). 

It seems likely that she was the daughter of Reginald de 
Warenne and Alice de Wirmegay of Norfolk. If so she was a 
great-granddaughter of the original Gundrada, who died in 
1085. Much of the information concerning her results from 
her holding property in dower from her various husbands. 
The Norfolk hundred of Freebridge presented that her marriage 
was in the King’s hand. Her tenure of Dersingham identifies 
her as the relict of Peter de Valoignes, and she was seized of 
Little Fakenham at her death. Her connection with 
Salisbury is due to her later marriages. She is reported as 
holding a fee in Wilts through the de Courcy marriage, and 
her son by her third marriage, Geoffrey Hose, or Hosatus, is 
recorded as giving 7s. rent in Salisbury to St. Denis. Further 
investigation would no doubt bring more evidence to light. 
Her will is referred to by the Sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1224, 
when he was directed to seize into the King’s hand the vill of 
Nuneham which Gundrada held in dower. 

Full details and references will be found in Farrer’s Honors 
and Fees, Vol. i, 112-3, ii, 220, iii, 34. 

I am indebted to Mr. L. F. Salzman for this source of 
information. 

The English use of two candlesticks upon the altar instead 
of the Roman use of six or seven was the cause of the 
correspondence in The Times and Gundrada’s gift of two 
candlesticks was quoted by the Dean of Salisbury as a case 


in point. M.S.H. 





CORRECTIONS. 


CHELWOOD VACHERY.—Mr. L. F. Field calls attention 
to the imperfect translation of this name, which occurs in 
S.N.Q. v, 115. He says ‘ the real equivalent for a Dairy 
in French is ‘Laiterie. The exact interpretation of 
‘Vacherie ’ is a stable for cows (vaches), or cow-house, just 
as ‘ Ecurie ’ is for horses, ‘ Porcherie ’ for pigs and ‘ Bouverie ’ 
for bullocks.”’ 


GOLD COINS (S.N.Q. v, 123).—Last three lines, omit 
‘former ones’ and read ‘ with the two gold coins in the 
Museum hitherto unidentified, which prove, etc.’ 





